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It is a duty we owe to God, as the fountain and author of all truth, who is Truth itself, and 
it is a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly and sincerely with our own souls, fo have 
our minds constantly disposed to entertain and receive truth wheresoever we ineet with it, or 


under whatever appearance.”—Locke, 
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MATERIALISM AND CIRCUMSTANCE, 


Tuer are predispositions of the mind 
by which it is rendered susceptible of 
error and evil, as the body is some- 
times predisposed to certain pecu- 
liarities of physical disease. And there 
are some periods in which this mental 
predisposition comparatively prevails, 
until the violence of reaction produces 
an opposite extreme. Among such 
may be regarded the present efforts to 
diffuse and the tendency to receive the 
doctrines of materialism, and the abso- 
lute influence of circumstance, Were 
this doctrine, which violates all that is 
known and probable, and which con- 
temns that medium which sound phi- 
losophy observes, addressed to those 
only whose previous knowledge would 
detect its invalidity, or were its influ- 
ence of a harmless or negative charac- 
ter, the attempts at its diffusion might 
be regarded with relative indifference. 
But when ignorance is the selected ob- 
ject of delusion or intended cheat, when 
those who have never bestowed an 
hour in metaphysical pursuits, are 
called upoa to assent to a dogma 
which contemplates the subversion of 
all that is estimable in man as a moral 
and intellectual being, the motives of 
the propounders are justly open to 
suspicion, and deserving of refutation 
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and reproof. Let us, then, briefly in- 
quire as to the data on which the 
Atheistic necessity, now advocated as 
a human or social evil is founded. 
That ‘man is a being composed of 
mind and body,—of a power that 
thinks, and a material form, and that 
he receives impressions on the former 
through the intervention of the latter, 
is a truth upon which all are agreed. 
By adapted physical agents, the mind 
becomes acquainted with outward or 
sensible objects ; and its general know- 
ledge ia constituted by a combination 
of the ideas which it thence receives, 
From a comparison of one object, 
event, or action with another, and 
from observing their relative influence 
or effect, the perception of good and 
evil arises, and that which is beneficial 
and that which is destructive. Todo 
the one and avoid the other, to per- 
form that which may benefit or not 
operate to the injury of others, is a 
responsibility which mankind spon- 
taneously perceive, and the violation 
of which has been guarded against 
by a thousand modes of human legis- 
lation. That there are such things as 
good and evil, moral or physical, is a 
matter of endless declaration or ac- 
knowledgment. Pain is the evil op- 
posed to ease, want to competence, 
and agitation to tranquillity. Now as 
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by natural right, no man’s comfort 
can be justly disturbed by another ; 
as a neighbour is not justified in the 
invasion of his neighbour’s peace or 
substance ; as well-being supposes for- 
hearauce from violence and aggres- 
sion, so we, requiring such conduct 
ourselves, are.laid under an obligation 
to observe it to others. Inthe same 
degree that our own comfort is de- 
sired, so are we, from an inherent 
sense of justice or propriety, com- 
pelied to respect the comforts and col- 
lateral rights of others. This is de- 
scribed as responsibility. And with- 
out a universal perception and ac- 
knowledgment of such an obligation; 
without the observance of that by 
which society coheres, what must be 
the result? Individual will would be- 
come the universal law or impulse of 
human action, and the security of 
social relations a barren notion and an 
empty name. 

But the destruction of responsi- 
bility, and the consequent destruc- 
tion of human society, is involved by 
the doctrine to which we refer. It is 
alleged, that as man’s character is not 
formed or inodified by his own deter- 
mination ; that as he is a mere cen- 
tre for the action of influences which 
he can neither avert nor resist; that 
as his character results from the effect 
which certain extraneous agents pro- 
duc: on certain collated particles of 
matter called his organization or 
mind, he cannot be regarded as an 
accountable because not a free agent ; 
and, as extended consequence, that 
as he is a being destitute of voluntary 
power, and impelled by impulses 
which he does not create and cannot 
restrain; he may do just what his 
capricious directors suggest, be it 
good or evil, with perfect impunity, as 
a matter of predetermined necessity. 
This deduction arises from a hypo- 
thesis which contradicts some of the 
most obvious and constant declarations 
of experience. It implies that the 
human constitution is governed by 
circumstance, and that it has no vo- 





luntary power to modify or control 
the effects which certain events pro- 
duce on itself. 

We are first initiated into the mys- 
tery of organization, which is a term 
which the materialist applies without 
evidence or understanding 3 but which, 
to be in accordance with his creed, 
must mean a certain arrangement of 
matter, a collection of little bits of 
dirt, —a congregation of insensible 
atoms, which, by some power or 
powers unknown, are wonderfully 
compacted into an organization which 
thus becomes conscious of thought, 
and possessed of faculties and pro- 
pensities. Moreover, iike a clock, 
this marvellous machine is set in mo- 
tion and governed from #ircumstances 
from without, which determine its 
destiny and character. 

It is therefore implied that man has 
no power of motive, but is stimulated 
to action by the influence of extra- 
neous causes on a physical organiz- 
ation. This is the dogmatical po- 
sition of the doctrine; and is surely 
more categorical than lucid or con- 
vincing. The mode of the influence 
is altogether dubious and obscure ; 
for that which is alleged to urge to 
action, must, under the materialists’ 
hypothesis and fatality, be strictly 
material both in character and oper- 
ation. One class of material particles 
inust be supposed to operate with 
mechanical power on another, sub- 
servient and infirm ; and, from an im- 
plied superiority of force, to produce 
whatever change, action, or modifica- 
tioa, may happen to be produced. 
But matter can only be spoken of by 
its known properties and modes ; and 
we mention & as being that which is 
solid, fluid, and extended, in motion 
or at rest ; and which appears to be 
utterly incapable of consciousness, 
thought, or volition. These are the 
only properties and modes which we 
know. Now in any ef these, however 
divided or combined, can we imagine 
that the action of an exterior but si- 
milar material agent would produce 
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an entire alteration, generate a moral 
effect, and convert into a new nature 
that which was different before? What 
occult process must there be by which 
such a wonderful transmutation could 
be effected! To hear of an ant generat- 
ing a camel, or a cabbage producing 
a peacock, would provoke laughter or 
contempt; yet neither seems farther 
removed from the testimony of fact 
and observation, than to suppose that 
moral character is created by matter, 
or that human conduct is essentially 
under the domination of extraneous 
physical causes. The supposition in- 
volves such a magic, such an end 
without means, such a result without 
sufficient intervening agency, that he 
who believes it in its crude wholesale 
character, must possess the most un- 
discriminating credulity. Fancy, how- 
ever stimulated to extravagance, could 
never imagine any thing more im- 
probable or absurd, than an “ organ- 
ization” receiving —from some de- 
tached material cause, by an over- 
whelming impulse—a moral charac- 
ter and absolute direction. 

But if circumstance do radically 
originate and control human character 
and conduct, they must be inferior 
in power and later in time than that 
by which they are produced; nor 
does any maturity, under the doctrine 
of material necessity, exempt them 
from bondage or grant them inde- 
pendence. They are enthralled and 
passive agents from beginning to end. 
Yet it is evident that identity of cir- 
cumstance does not produce identity 
of effect in two persons on whom it 
operates at an identical point of time. 
But if circumstance control organiz- 
ation, and render man a passive agent 
to superior power, this result must 
necessarily be produced ; for man has 
no voluntary power, no discriminating 
ability by which he could resist such 
an influence. He is the “creature of 
circumstance”! To account for this 
anomalous exception in an invariable 
necessity, we are informed that prior 
organization will prevent a similarity 
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of result, and that different persons 
are variously affected by similar or 
identical objects, events, and situa- 
tions. But what is this but a direct 
denial of the power of circumstances, 
or asserting that one and the same 
cause will produce a diversity of effects ; 
and, consequently, that there is some- 
thing by which the influence of cir- 
cumstance may be changed, modified, 
or resisted? Place two men in a wine- 
cellar for severa! years; afford them 
the same facilities and inducements 
to drink ; make them both aware of 
the exhilirating influence of wine ; 
and yet shall one remain temperate, 
and the other become drunken. Yet 
both shall have been surrounded by 
the same circumstance, and invited by 
mutual examples of inebriety and so- 
berness. We have known such cases ; 
and the reason is plain enough. The 
sobriety and intemperance were vo- 
luntary. One man restrained and the 
other indulged his appetite. Circum- 
stances in one case were subdued, and 
in the other they were allowed to 
conquer. But who cannot perceive 
that the circumstances were, in re- 
ality, passive agents; that their re- 
spective effects were determined by 
the individuals themselves, and that 
there was a voluntary something which 
circumstances could not make their 
blind and unresisting creature ? 

If it be replied that previous de- 
termination, or antecedent character 
produced or allowed the diversity of 
result, and that there was a diversity 
of organization upon which circum- 
stances could not produce similar re- 
sults, we inquire, What sort of neces- 
sity is that which is violated or sus- 
pended? or what sort of absolutism is 
that which is modified by that: which 
it is alleged to govern? If circum- 
stances once generate character, or de- 
termine organization, can they be de- 
clared constant when they intermit, 
and necessary when they change or 
cease? or if they operate by any fixed 
law of necessity, can reason allow them 
an undefined range of diversified effect ? 
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Necessity can only be demonstrated 
by an identical and immutable course ; 
and that which requires exceptions and 
varies in its modes can be no necessity 
at all, 

That circumstances act on the vo- 
luntary powers of man we do not deny. 
But that infuence is extended, not as 
an overwhelming necessity, but as that 
which freedom of choice may adopt 
or reject by its owa volition. The 
power of circumstances will, indeed, be 
generally modified by the character or 
state of him to whom they are pre- 
sented; and in this respect they act 
not as the inducing but the developing 
eanses of human action; not as the 
creators of character, but as that by 
which some of its previous peculiari- 
ties may be excited. He who is ad- 
dicted to intemperance will feel and 
submit to the temptation of wine 
when another would feel no tempta- 
tion at all; and thus what proved the 
drunkenness of one would attest the 
sobriety of another. The modifying 
cause is internal, the secondary or de- 
veloping, extraneous and passive ; and 
as man is acted on as a voluntary 
agent, as he has a power to subdue 
and eradicate the morbid propensities 
of his nature, he has also an ability to 
make circumstances subservient to 
moral ends by acting with them when 
good, or resisting them when evil. 

As such a being he is viewed by 
God in Revelation. The whole system 
of Inspiration, and the whole theory 
of moral and social instruction, assume 
that he is teachable because rational; 
rational because voluntary or free; and 
that he is a being who may act from 
motive, or from those reasons which 
appear best in his judgment or esti- 
mation. Liberty of volition is demon- 
strated by consciousness; and the 
struggles of nations for independence, 
or the silent efforts of individuals for 
moral emancipation, declare that he is 
averse from restraint, and that he was 
created by God to be spiritually, mo- 
rally, and civilly free. A being created 
by chance, governed by necessity, and 
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intended to be the perpetual slave of 
circumstances, could never have had 
those glowing inspirations,—those in- 
tense desires for liberty,—which Eu- 
rope is now witnessing in their, per- 
haps, incipient stage, The disposi- 
tions of kingdoms results, in its aggre- 
gate, from individual minds ; and every 
collective or individual indication de- 
clares that under restraint, that de- 
prived of that liberty which it was 
created to enjoy, the human mind will 
either degenerate, or, aspiring to its 
natural and unalienable right of nature, 
burst the bonds of domination which 
tyranny would continue or impose. 

As a free agent, as a being whe is 
responsible because he may modify 
his own character, and determine his 
own acts, man is regarded by Scrip- 
ture and demonstated by reason; and 
the importance of this truth is illus- 
trated by the consequences involved 
in the doctrine, that his charaeter is 
beyond his own control, and that he 
is governed by resistless and over- 
whelming circumstances. Let those 
who are assailed by such monstrous 
and destructive dogmas, examine their 
portentous and horrible inclusions, and 
think that he who would subvert: the 
fundamental truths relating to hu- 
man nature must be an enemy to man- 
kind in design or effect. 





Memorr or WiitiaAM Fox, 
Founder of the Sunday School Society. 


Tue lives of those who have in- 
structed mankind and extended the 
boundaries of civilization, have fre- 
quently commenced in obscurity, and 
been marked by successive change 
till eminence has been attained ; and 
from, origins the most unlikely has 
Providence raised up the human in- 
struments adapted to effect its bene- 
volent intentions. In the life of Mr. 
Fox was this truth exemplified. From. 
an obscure origin, and humble oveu- 
pation, which would have for ever ex- 
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cluded the anticipation of future eleva- 
tion, he rose to the distinguished and 
undying honours of a Christian philan- 
trophist, whose exertions produced 
some of the most beneficial results 
which the page of history can display. 

William Fox was born in Feb. 
1736, at Clapton in Gloucestershire, 
where his parents rented a small 
farm, and before he had attained the 
‘age of three years, he was deprived 
of his father, and left, with seven 
other orphans, to the entire care of 
his mother, who was thus reduced to 
very narrow circumstances. At the 
age of seven he was employed by an 
elder brother to frighten the birds 
from the corn fields. His prospects 
Ucing thus restricted and gloomy, he 
is said at this period to have endured 
much despondency; but he at length 
formed the determination of entering 
some business by which he should be 
enabled to improve his worldly estate. 
Of the means of education he was 
almost destitute, and what little know- 
ledge he now acquired was obtained 
through his own exertion while in 
the fields, or in the brief period 
which he was allowed to devote to the 
parish schoo!. The master discovered 
the good disposition and ready talent 
of his pupil, and recommended him to 
@ situation at Abingdon, whither the 
eager boy went, hoping to realize the 
aspiring hopes which he now had 
began to indulge. But the occupa- 
tion proving too severe, he was soon 
compelled to relinquish his new situ- 
ation, and return to his native village 
and previous avocation, in which he 
remained till he had reached his six- 
teenth year. 

But though excluded from those 
situations which sometimes call forth 
the youthful energies, he used to in- 
dulge in occasional attempts in verse, 
and when his poetical disposition was 
discovered, one of his elder brothers 
determined that he should be removed 
from his secluded and rustic employ- 
ment, and he was, in the year 1752, 
placed with a respectable draper at 
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Oxford. His previous good principles 
were here strengthened and expanded, 
and in such estimation was he held by 
his master, that two years before the 
expiration of the indenture, he was 
in possession of the business at Ox- 
ford. His character and conduct may 
be estimated by such an unexpected 
and unusual circumstance, which sub- 
sequently proved the means of his 
elevation to wealth. His trade was 
prosperous, and in a few years he was 
enabled to pay off the debt which his 
former employer had allowed him to 
contract. In the year 1761 he married a 
respectable and pious young lady, with 
whom, for a long period, he enjoyed 
the highest happiness. As the Baptist 
denomination to which he belonged 
had no established place of worship 
at Oxford, he wished to change his 
place of residence, and in the year 
1764 he took to a large business in 
Leadenhall Street, and removed with 
his family to London. 

Here his property was multiplied, 
but his increase of wealth did not 
close or indurate the native goodness 
of his heart. The benefit of his fel- 
low-creatures was the object which 
he constantly proposed to himself; 
and had natural benevolence required 
any unusual excitement, his would 
have received it in the journeys which 
his business led him to perform 
through various parts of England. 
Ignorance, with the whole dark train 
of consequences which it produces, 
were conspicuous in almost every por+ 
tion of the country which he visited ; 
and it was then a problem whether 
ignorance should be cheered with the 
beams of knowledge and religion. 
His design was that every poor per- 
son should be able to read the Bible; 
but the commencement of such an un- 
dertaking was difficult. However, 
his wealth enabling him to purchase 
the manor of Clapton in the year 
1784, the previous residence of his 
father, he determined to try the ex- 
periment of educating the poor. He 
opened it not only for children, but 
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for all adults who were desirous to 
avail themselves of its assistance. Nor 
did his benevolence terminate in ex- 
clusive atteution to the improvement 
of their minds. He distributed eloth- 
ing to all who required it. He had 
formed the design tor universal edu- 
cation previously to the introduction 
of Sunday-schools by Mr. Raikes; 
but it was not till 1785, after in vain 
seeking for some one to co-operate 
in his scheme, that he called the at- 
tention of the Baptist Monthly Meet- 
ing, and inquired, ‘‘ whether some plan 
might not be adopted by which all 
the children of the poor might receive 
a Scriptural education by being taught 
to read the Bible?” This he urged 
by an appropriate and affectionate ad- 
dress, in which he proposed universal 
education of the poor. As an instance 
of that catholic spirit by which Chris- 
tians should be distinguished, and 
which is too expansive for sectarian 
compression, he replied, to a gentle- 
man who said be supposed that the 
plan would be confined to the children 
of the Baptist denomination, ‘‘ that 
he should not be satisfied until every 
person in the world could read the 
Bible, and that, therefore, they must 
call on every person in the world to 
help them.” ‘The result of this first 
public effort to establish a society for 
the purpose of education, was the ap- 
pointment of a provisional committee, 
and the insertion of an address in the 
public prints, which invited the eo- 
operation of the Christian public. But 
having learnt that Mr. Raikes had 
suggested a plan for sabbath edu- 
cation, which had been found prac- 
ticable and beneficial, the scheme of 
Mr. Fox was altered to that of the 
former gentleman; and the com- 
mittee of the Society issued a circular 
in which they proposed the general 
establishment of Sunday-schools, and 
described their advantages and proba- 
bilities of suceess. The circular was 
signed by Mr. Fox, and its proposition 
Jed him into an intimacy with Mr. 
Raikes, in whom he found a zealous 
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co-operator. The rules and regu- 
lations prepared by the provisional 
committee,were discussed at a general 
meeting of the friends of the design ; 
and, after some modifications by the 
meeting, were adopted. Subscriptions 
for the charity were opened at dif- 
ferent banking-houses, and the So- 
ciety was gradually multiplied in 
number, respectability, and power. 
Thus did the exertion of an individ- 
ual, whose early prospects indicated 
nothing of future elevation or superior 
usefulness, cause the organization of a 
Society which has effected much to- 
wards the banishment of ignorance 
and the repression of vice. It has stimu- 
lated and concentred those Christian 
energies which would otherwise have 
remained inactive, or been neuteralized 
from the want of an adapted medium 
of guidance and action. The form- 
ation of the Sunday School Society 
produced a considerable effect on the 
minds of the Christian public. Many 
and eminent were those who united 
with an institution which proposed 
such extensive and beneficial plans; 
and of the utility of which it might 
have seemed almost impossible to in- 
dulge a suspicion. Some opposers, 
however, were found: but they were 
not sufficiently numerous or import- 
ant to impede the operations of the 
Society. As man is a being whose 
rational faculty requires the action of 
developing causes, and who, uneducat- 
ed, is liable to the reckless and gloomy 
impulses of a degraded and ferocious 
nature; it might be supposed that 
every intelligent person would perceive 
the necessity of education, whether 
regarded as a religious, moral, or 
political security and advantage. But 
there are some who, in reality or pre- 
tence, have never been able to perceive 
any thing but the perversions to which 
instruction might be subjected, at 
which they have affected the greatest 
apprehension and horror ; and have, by 
implication, maintained the doctrine, 
that good should be refused because 
there is a contingency that it may be 

















turned to evil. But this superficial 
and contracted opinion has been cor- 
rected by observation and necessity. 
Good has resulted from public instruc- 
tion, and the extension of knowledge, 
having once been commenced, cannot 
be suspended or restrained. 

The progress of the Society was 
considerable, and for twelve years after 
its formation Mr. Fox continued to 
reside in London, affording it all the 
assistance which his varied ability 
would allow. In the year 1787 he 
quitted his London business, which 
was transferred to his sons, and went 
to reside at Donnyland, near Col- 
chester. His zeal for the inte- 
rests of religion was not, however, 
abated by removal from London. 
He endeavoured to excite those who 
were pastors of flocks to increased ac- 
tivity, and addressed remonstrances to 
those by whom they were obviously re- 
quired. But he did not continue long 
in this residence, which the indispo- 
sition of Mrs. Fox caused him to leave 
and return to London. Here how- 
ever he did not reside long, and after 
having occupied the manor of Clapton, 
which he had purchased, he eventually 
resided in Lichdale House, Glouces- 
tershire, from 1802 till 1823. His 
exertions in the cause of general phi- 
Janthropy were continued, in which 
he was seconded by an amiable and 
virtuous wife. Some of his letters writ- 
ten in the interval between the above 
years, display a mind deeply imbued 
with the practical spirit of Christian- 
ity, which, as he approached the ter- 
mination of existence, supplied him 
with consolation and support. He 
once more removed, and chose Ciren- 
cester for his abode ; and here, in 1826, 
his life was concluded at the advanced 
age of ninety. He was interred in the 
family vault at Lichdale. His wife 
survived him, and expired at the still 
greater age of ninety-four. 

Without the aids of education, or 
the possession of the more distinguish- 
ed powers of intellect, Mr. Fox, urged 
by Christian benevolence, was enabled 
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to effect that which has been, uader 
the control of Providence, an. exten- 
sive means of promoting civilization 
and religion. His exertions are to 
be estimated by their present and 
prospective results. Already have they 
diffused the light of Revelation into 
many of the dark abodes of Great 
Britain, and raised the degraded nae 
ture of many into moral and intellee- 
tual dignity. But the benefit of Sun- 
day Schools has not been exclusively 
confined to their own immediate 
sphere. The national attention has 
been roused to the subject of educa- 
tion. Infants’ Schools and Mechanics’ 
Institutions have emanated from the 
same generous spiritenkindled by Fox 
and Raikes in the establishment of 
universal sabbath instruction; and at 
length there is a moving energy of re- 
ligion and knowledge created, which 
promises, in its extending effects, to 
free the human character from the 
gloom of ignorance and the pollutions 
of depravity. If the nature and con- 
dition of mankind are ever to be puri. 
fird and improved, the influence of 
religious truth and sound intelligence 
must be the mode in which the ame- 
lioration will be effected: and, great 
as have been previous exertions, na- 
tional morals and education must be- 
come an object of the legislature, if 
England would hold her pre-eminence 
among civilized nations. 

No impost would be more cheer- 
fully allowed than that which should 
specifically support a general plan of 
education; and no scheme could ren- 
der England more powerful, dignified, 
and secure. We live ina period when 
the expansion of the popular mind 
will necessarily produce a modifica- 
tion in political institutions ; and no- 
thing would better meet the present 
exigence and desires of the kingdom, 
than a determined and comprehensive 
effort to instruct the rising generation. 
The government of a country should 
not leave such an undertaking to the 
beneficence of private individuals, but 
collect the national energies to one 
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point, and apply them to one great and 
glorious end. On the virtue and in- 
telligence of a people, their safety and 
advancement depend. To stagnate in 
moral improvement is the certain pre- 
cursor of rapid declension and ruin. 
We make roads, we cut canals, we 
build ships, and construct palaces ; 
but unless we create a virtuous, in- 
dustrious, and united people, physi- 
cal strength and external grandeur 
will not afford greatness and security, 
and extensive magnificence will only 
increase the bitterness which mankind 
would feel should they behold the 
mouldering ruins of an empire which 
fell by her own corruption. 
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Seur Love. 


Tne advocates of the doctrine of 
“self-love the source of all our ac- 
tions,” are puzzled, when the case 
set before them is that of the man, 
who flies, at an instant’s warning, to 
save the life of the child who has 
fallen into the river, or the unfor- 
tunate whom he beholds in the upper 
story of a house in flames. This 
man, as might be illustrated in a thou- 
sand instances, treats his own exist- 
ence as unworthy of notice, and ex- 
poses it to multiplied risks to effect the 
object to{which he devotes himself. 
They are obliged to say, that this 
man anticipates the joy he will feel in 
the recollection of a noble act, and 
the cutting and intolerable pain he 
will experience in the consciousness 
that a human being has perished 
whom it was in his power to save. It 
is in vain that we tell them that, with- 
out a moment’s consideration, he tore 
off his clothes, or plunged into the 
stream with his clothes on, or rushed 
up a flaming stair-case. Still they tell 
us, that he recollected what compunc- 
tions visitings would be his lot if he re- 
mained supine—he felt the sharpest 
uneasiness at sight of the accident be- 
fore him, and it was to get rid of that 
uneasiness, and not for the smallest re- 
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gard to the unhappy being he has been 
the means to save, that he entered 
on the hazardous undertaking. 

Uneasiness, the knowledge of what 
inwardly passes in the mind, is a thing 
not iff the slighest degree adverted to 
but in an interval of leisure. No; 
the man here spoken of thinks of no- 
thing but the object immediately be- 
fore his eyes ; he adverts not at all to 
himself; he acts only with an unde- 
veloped, confused, and hurried con- 
sciousness, that he may be of some 
use, and may avert the instantly im- 
pending calamity. He has scarcely 
even so much reflection as amounts 
to this. 

The history of man, whether na- 
tional or individual, and consequently 
the acts of human creatures which it 
describes, are cast in another mould 
than that which the philosophy of 
self-love sets before us. A topic that 
from the earliest accounts perpetually 
presents itself in the records of man- 
kind, is self-sacrifice, parents saeri- 
ficing themselves for their children, 
and children for their parents. Ci- 
mon, the Athenian, yet in the flower 
of his youth, voluntarily became the 
inmate of a prison, that the body of 
his father might receive the honours 
of sepulture. Various and unquestion- 
able are the examples of persons who 
have exposed themselves to destrue- 
tion, and even petitioned to die, that 
so they might save the lives of those 
whose lives they held dearer than their 
own. Life is indeed a thing, that is 
notoriously set at nothing by generous 
souls, who have fervently devoted 
themselves to an overwhelming pur- 
pose. There have been instances of 
persons, exposed to all the horrors 
of famine, where one has determined 
to perish by that slowest and most 
humiliating of all the modes of animal 
destruction, that another, dearer to 
him than life itself, might, if possible, 
be preserved. 

What is the true explanation of 
these determinations of the human 
will? Is it, that the person, thus 
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consigning himself to death, loved 
nothing but himself, regarded only 
the pleasure he might reap, or the 
uneasiness he was eager to avoid? 
Or, is it, that he had arrived at the 
exalted point of self-oblivion, and that 
his whole soul was penetrated and 
engrossed with the love of thuse for 
whom: he conceived so exalted a par- 
tiality ? 

This sentiment so truly forms a 
part of our nature, that a multitude 
of absurd practices, and a multitude 
of heart-rending fables, have been 
founded upon ‘the consciousness of 
man in different ages and nations, 
that these modes of thinking form a 
constituent part of our common ex- 
istence. In India there was found 
@ woman, whose love to the deceased 
partner of her soul was so overwhelm- 
ing, that she resolved voluntarily to 
perish on his funeral pile. And this 
example became so fascinating and 
admirable, that, by insensible degrees, 
it grew into a national custom with 
the Hindoos, that, by a sort of volun- 
tary constraint, the widows of all men 
of a certain caste, should consign 
themselves to the flames with the 
dead bodies of their husbands. The 
story of Zopyrus cutting off his nose 
and ears, and of Curtius leaping into 
the gulph, may be fictitious : but it 
was the consciousness of those by 
whom these narratives were written 
that they drew their materials from 
the mighty store-house of the heart 
of man, that prompted them to record 
them. The institutions of clientship 
and clans, so extensively diffused in 
different ages of the world, rests upon 
this chracteristie of our nature, that 
multitudes of men may be trained and 
educated so, as to hold their existence 
at no price, when the life of the in- 
dividual they were taught unlimitedly 
to reverence might be preserved, or 
might be defended at the risk of their 
destruction.— Godwin. 











3138 
Toe Resurrection or Carist A 


DEMONSTRATIVE PROOF OF THE 
GENUINENESS OF HIS DoctRINEs. 


I HAvE read with no small degree of 
pleasure your very perspicuous argu- 
ments on the certainty of the Resur- 
rection of Christ, a fact which cannot 
be too frequently enforced, nor too 
clearly elucidated ; for on the validity 
of this event the most memorable and 
important truths of religion stand in 
such close and intimate connexion, 
that the whole would have been in- 
validated if this fact had not been 
established beyond the power of con- 
tradiction. Hence it is that many, 
even to the present day, have directed 
the most virulent attacks against the 
great event of the Resurrecticn, fondly 
flattering themselves that by its over- 
throw, they could destroy the whole 
fabric of the Christian religion. La- 
mentable as this is, it is a truism 
which none ean deny. So depraved 
are the minds of some men, that they 
would throw doubt on any fact, how- 
ever clear and incontrovertible, which 
gives strength and validity to the doe- 
trines of Jesus.—The religion of our 
Saviour has been commented on by 
thousands, his precepts canvassed, 
and his doctrines discussed, with all 
the power of which human nature was 
capable, Still, alas! in spite of all 
these efforts, Infidelity has prevailed, 
and a spirit of opposition against the 
most established and fundamental 
laws of our holy faith, has endeavour- 
ed to bear down, with an impetuous 
tide, all the notions of a Revelation 
—instructing some to look upon the 
New Testament as a mere artifice, 
contrived by the schemes of civil go- 
vernment, and preserved by the pre- 
vailing power of the priesthood ; others 
to dispute the authenticity of some 
particular Books contained in it; 
while others have speciously asserted, 
that if Christianity had spread over so 
large a part of the earth, it was only 
because its doctrines were those of 
Natural Religion ; and that, as illu- 
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mination had been so generally dif- 
fused, the veil that covered these 
truths should now be dropped. That 
the religion which Jesus Christ and 
his followers had undertaken to esta- 
blish among men, had, at every pe- 
riod, been professed by sages; but 
that priests had perverted it by the 
intermixture of strange doctrines. 
That, for a long time, philosophers 
had feared to attack this factitious re- 
ligion, lest, if it were shaken too soon, 
all religion might be lost; but that 
now, men being so generally enlight- 
ened, it was time to cast aside the in. 
ventions of the priests!* And after 
all their puny and unworthy efforts, 
what can any other religion in the 
world produce which will be able 
to stand in competition with those 
excellent duties and precepts men- 
tioned in the Christian system; which 
“ teaches us to revere the majesty of 
God above all things; to curb our 
impetuous passions, to preserve an 
equanimity in all the vicissitudes of 
this sublunary scene ; to abstain from 
all inordinate desires; to cultivate 
mutual love and charity, and to be 
merciful not only to our fellow-crea- 
tures, but even to the brute crea- 
tion,”’+ with other commands of the 
same Divine stamp. These are the 
topics by which the Author of our 
redemption illustrates his religion, 
and are some of the fundamentals on 
which it is built, which possesses so 
many charms, that a mind, desirous 
of extending its ideas to Divine things, 
cannot find a study more amiable and 
desirable: for the impulses we re- 
ceive from pious reflections are strong, 
persuasive, and transporting, and the 


* After the overthrow of religion in 
France, a sect arose there, of which the 
members assumed the name of * Theophi- 
lanthropists,” as professing the love of God 
and of man, and had a church which they 
dedicated to the worship of God and of 
Nature, for the promulgation of the above 
dangerous and erroneous dogmas ! 

+ Birkett’s Annotations on the New Tes- 
tament.—Preface. 
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more fervent our contemplation is 
of the greatness and incomprehensi- 
bility of the Supreme Being, the 
nobler and more sublime are our 
sentiments: while we are thus rap- 
turously employed, the soul, as it 
were, disregards the body which she 
animates, leaves the world behind it, 
and soars up to regiuns of visiouary 
bliss, which, one day, will prove 
real, and well reward her Divine 
researches. 

The Resurrection of Christ is ad- 
mitted by every one to be the best so- 
lution of the importa doubts of re- 
ligion. The way to the conviction of 
the excellence and truth of Christianity, 
is short, easy, and sure for those who 
happily remain in ignorance of the 
many subtelties which human scepti- 
cism has engendered: and it is this 
pre-eminent advantage which renders 
the religion of Jesus so suitable for 
human beings of every class and con- 
dition of life. Let a man once con- 
vince himself that Jesus is actually 
risen from the dead, and he will then 
acknowledge, with the most heartfelt 
satisfaction, that his doctrine—his re- 
ligion, are true and divine. 

To the unprejudiced mind, earn- 
estly in pursuit of truth, there can be 
no insoluble doubts as to the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus: he has really risen, and 
‘* is now sitting at the right hand of 
God, making intercession for us.’ 
If, therefore, this first and greatest of 
his prophecies has been fulfilled, we 
may confidently rely upon him, in all 
the concerns of our salvation, that he 
will not the less fulfil all his other 
promises towards us.—The purity of 
the doctrines which he taught are suf- 
ficient to remove doubts as to the 
genuineness of Christianity, They 
present to us, in every point of view, 
the most glorious precepts and ad- 
monitions to wisdom and virtue, by 
an undeviating adherence to which, we 
find a sure foundation for happiness 
on earth, and the true preparation 
for the inexpressible bliss of the 
world to come. 

Surrey, Oct. 10, G. 
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THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 
We regret that unavoidable circumstances 
have prevented the appearance of our cus- 
tomary articles under the above head. We 
shall, however, make up the arrears. 





REVIEW. 





The Life of Sir Humphry Davy. By Dr. 
Paris. Colbourn and Bentley. 


ENGLAND may justly boast of her emi- 
nent men, when their skill, learning, and 
research are acknowledged as far as 
civilization extends. In all that is pro- 
found or elegant, requiring depth of in- 
quiry, justness of taste, or power of ima- 
gination, she has equalled or excelled all 
other nations of the earth, as though 
Providence had selected this insular do- 
main for illustrating the perfection which 
may be obtained by created intellect. 
But what adds lustre to the character of 
British philosophers, is, that they have 
united religion with reason, and in the 
midst of the acclamations of fame, have 
acknowledged and reverenced that Great 
Being from whom all their energies were 
derived. The Newtons, the Boyles, the 
Lockes, the Miltons, and the Johnsons, 
have not been more celebrated for genius 
than piety ; and have given striking and 
immutable proofs that Revelation is com- 
patible with the highest endowments of 
reason, and the most extensive exercise of 
thought. When the patient investiga- 
tien, the acute comparison, and the faith 
and humility of such men is contrasted 
with the superficial pertness and scepti- 
cism of modern sciolists, how are the latter 
condemned and disgraced by the compa- 
rison! Men, proud of a mental pittance, 
which vanity exaggerates into a mountain 
of unbounded intellectual greatness, are 
too eager to proclaim the triumphs of 
their minds, to submit to extensive in- 
quiry and comprehensive induction. To 
deny altogether is easier than to learn ; 
and many who are ambitious of an emi- 
nence which study cannot obtain, scek 
distinction by flippancy and insolence, 
and a denial of Revelation. 

Among those who have recently shed 
lustre. on their country, and illustrated 
the truth of some of the preceding re- 
marks, may be numbered Sir Humphry 
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Davy, the life of whom forms the subject 
of this notice. We will first remark that 
the production of Dr. Paris is highly valu- 
able as the memoir of a scientific man. 
The discoveries and investigations of Sir 
Humphry are detailed with much minute- 
ness and precision ; and must supply a 
large fund of interest and reflection to 
those who are engaged in similar pursuits. 
The development of his faculties, and the 
progress of his inquiries are very well 
displayed ; and, perhaps, some may think 
that Dr. Paris has shown rather too little 
of the man in comparison with what he 
has exhibited of the philosopher. 

Davy is to be viewed as a man of ex. 
traordinary genius and scientific penetra- 
tion, capable of the most rapid and com- 
prehensive induction, and stimulated by 
the most favourable circumstances in 
which such a character could be placed. 
Many men, distinguished by great talents, 
have risen into eminence after years of 
unnoticed toil, amidst the coldness of 
neglect and the torments of poverty; and 
not till life had been spent in years of 
study and wretchedness, did the world 
deem them worthy of confidence and sup- 
port. Butin the case of Davy, circum- 
stances were reversed; and it may be 
said that from an early period of life he 


had excellent opportunities of pursuing 


the science which he adorned 2nd loved, 
His genius, combined with gocd fortune, 
produced an early distinction and re. 
ward, and there were no distressing casu- 
alities to disturb the repose of an intellect- 
ual life. Ofsuch advantages his biograph- 
er has not been forgetful, After enume- 
rating the previous studies and successes 
of Sir Humphry, when he was yet a very 
young man, Dr. Paris observes : — 


“ We can scarcely picture to ourselves a 
being upon whom fortune ever showered 
more favours than upon Davy, during this 
golden period of his career. Independent in 
an honourable competence, the product of 
his genius and industry: resident in the 
centre of all scientific information and intelli- 
gence, every avenue of knowledge, and every 
mode of observation open to his unwearied 
intellect, he must have experienced a sutis- 
faction which few philosophers have ever 
before felt, the power of pursuing experi- 
mental research to any extent, and of com- 
manding the immediate possession of all the 
means it might require, without the least 
regard either to cost or labour. What a 
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contrast does this picture afford to that which 
has been too faithfully represented as the more 
usual fate of the philosopher and man of 
letters, and which exhibits little more than 
the unavailing struggles of genius against 
pete: Instead of a life consumed in fruit- 
expectation of patronage and reward, 
we behold Davy, in the full bloom of repu- 
tation, courted by all whom rank, talent, or 
station, had rendered conspicuous.” 


It would not suit the limits of our 
pages, nor perhaps their character, to give 
an account or analysis of the discoveries 
made by Sir Humphry Davy : but they 
may be at once described as those of the 
highest talent and the most intense ap- 
plication combined with the most favour- 
able circumstances, The results were, 
not only benefits to his countrymen in 
many processes where chemical know- 
ledge could be rendered available in im- 
provement of mode or apparatus, but 
accessions of wealth and distinction to the 
chemist himself. He was knighted by 
the late king, when Prince Regent, and 
thus introduced by verbal rank into the 
higher circles of life. He visited France, 
during the war, by permission of Buona- 
parte, and conversed with the French 
savans. Buonaparte had instituted a 
prize medal for the best experiments in 
galvanism, and at the first time of its 
presentation, Sir Humphry was the man 
who received it; although at that period, 
about 1807, the highest political rancours 
subsisted between the beli tcount 
This was an instance in which the eunous 
of the French and the genius of England 
were singularly illustrated, 

Of the character of Sir Humphry Davy 
we may gather, that he war = man whose 
scientific faculties were united with a con- 





siderable force of imagination ; and it has: 


been said, that had he not been the 
greatest chemist he would have been the 
greatest poet. That scientific research 
was that for which he was the best 
adapted, none can deny; and had any 
event diverted him from chemistry to 
the muse, we think he would have been 
inferior as a poet. But his poetical pro- 
ductions do not allow a just comparison 
with his discoveries and genius as a 
chemist. The former were incipient and 
uncultivated, and the latter fully de- 
veloped and matured by experience. Of 
poetical feeling and association, he gave 
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numerous indications ; his mind was not 
chilled by the rigidities of science, and 
rendered, as many are, insensible to the 
delicacies and creations of fancy, but 
united the fervours of the heart with the 
effulgence of intellectual light. In his 
belief, Sir Humphry was a Christian—a 
receiver of Revelation not from habit but 
conviction. He had examined the differ- 
ent sides of the question, as declared by 
many parts of his writings, and determin- 
ed on that side which presentsthe strongest 
evidences and greatest advantage. 

That he had much sympathy, good- 
ness, and catholic liberality in his heart, 
his letters and writings sufficiently attest. 
But it is not the lot of humanity to be ex- 
empt from faults. His manners are re- 
presented by Dr. Paris to have betrayed 
a consciousness and pride of superiority, 
especially to strangers, and to have been 
deficient in those courtesies, without 
which a man is always disagreeable. In 
his interviews with the French philoso- 
phers, he disregarded some of the most 
obvious dictates of good manners: but 
still his talents as a philosopher com- 
manded respect; and that he was for- 
given by the French may be inferred 
from the politeness with which he was 
received and treated. _ It was almost im- 
possible fora man tu have been conscious of 
such powers, which those around him were 
always ready to acknowledge and extol, 
without experiencing the inflations of self- 
conceit, unless religion had been present 
to declare aud illustrate that “ at his best 
estate man is but vanity,” that genius 
may exist without virtue, and that no- 
thing is really good without a subjection 
and purification of the heart, 

Of his habits and eccentricities, the fol- 
lowing will supply an illustration :— 

‘ The greatest of all his wants was time, 
and the expedients by which he economised 
it often placed him in very ridiculous posi- 
tions, and gave rise to habits of the most 
eccentric description : driven to an extremity, 
he would, in his haste, put on fresh linen 
without removing that which was under- 
neath ; and, singular as the fact may » 
he has been known, after the fashion of the 
grave-digger in Hamlet, to wear no less than 
five shirts, and as man of at 
the same time. ore haart creme 
very frequently escaped from his friends at 
the rapid manner in which he inereased and 
deghined in corpulence.” 
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In conclusion we nrust express our ap- 
probation of the character of the work of 
Dr. Paris. He has had considerable diffi- 
culties to encounter in combining the chro- 
nology of the life and chemical investiga- 
tion, and in preserving the narrative, and 
yet retaining intervenient scientific fact 
and remark. The style of the work is 
unlaboured and agreeable; and Davy is 
not discredited by want of skill in his 
biographer. 


Essays on the Lives of Cowper, Newton, 
and Heber, or an Examination of the 
Evidence of the Course of Nature being 
interrupted by the Divine Government, 
London: B. Fellowes. 


TuarT objects of human pursuit or desire 
will enkindle those unconstrained fervours, 
or produce those exaggerations of fancy, 
which are denominated enthusiasm, and 
that the judgments of the understanding 
are sometimes warped and distorted by 
the fictions of an excited imagination, has 
been frequently illustrated in the history 
of man. The Astronomer in Rassellas 
describes those characters who, allowing 
fancy to create some hypothetic and ex- 
travagant situation of human power or 
attainment, atlength believe thatas reality 
which is nought but the most groundless 
and untangible fiction, Every subject in 
which the human mind can be engaged, 
if pursued exclusively, and with intem- 
perate zeal, may be said to induce a 
species of insanity ; itisthen seen through 
a false and distorted medium, and assumes 
in the mind by which it is contemplated, 
an appearance far removed from truth, 
and thus domineers as a fantastic delusion. 

That there have been enthusiasts in 
religion, or those who have asserted of 
the operations of Providence what is 
anomalous and incapable of proof, is 
too notorious to require illustration, The 
fullowers of Southcote are living instances, 
and itis probable that she herself believed 
in her pretended character. But there 
are instances, less gross, in which the 
impulses of imagination have beenallowed 
to predominate over reason, and to create 
beliefs at once extravagant and injurious, 
Among these the author of the work be- 
fore us would class Cowper and Newton. 
That Cowper passed the latter years of 
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life in the gloom of despondency, and that 
he imagined that he once enjoyed a 
peculiar or supernatural favour of God 
and the influence of the Holy Spirit which 
were afterwards supposed to be refused 
and withheld, is well-known to those ac- 
quaioted with his letters and biography. 
Bat ne one can rationally imagine, that 
the Divine economy was the real cause of 
the misery which Cowper endured, or that 
having once made him an especial object 
of solicitude, God should abandon him to 
utter misery in the end. Of alleged 
supernatural interpositions in individual 
cases, we should be very cautious; be- 
cause, in such as that of Cowper, no evi- 
dence of the fact can be distinctly ad- 
duced; and that which he supposed to be 
the peculiar favour and the subsequent 
abandonment of an all-merciful God, 
could never have been distinguished from 
the workings of a diseased imagination. 

In a similar manner, Newton believed. 
that his conversion was effected by a di- 
vine and special interposition; though 
many common cases are known in which 
the obdurate have been awakened to re- 
morse and reflection by the influence of 
immediate danger, which has led them, 
by natural cogitation and comparison, to 
a knowledge of their state and peril, and: 
induced resolutions of amendment and 
piety, which they have been spared to re- 
alize and fulfil. Now that in all such, 
situations, that in every instance, what- 
ever may be the proximate cause, where 
there is a single aspiration after a better 
state, the influence of the spirit is present 
to aid and mature the incipient wish of 
piety, we most solemnly believe. The 
Divine Redeemer of mankind does indeed 
stand at the door and knock, and is con- 
stantly ready to enterevery heart desirous, 
to afford admission. 

But in God’s moral government there 
are some fixed laws, which, formed by 
infinite wisdom, must be the most perfect, 
and the best adapted for their end, The 
general character of these may be infer- 
red from. their visible operation, which in. 
regard. to conversion, declares that it is, 
effected without. any specific violation of 
those laws, or without any demonstrable 
supernatural interposition. In the world, 
of nature we do not find constant anoma- 
lies. There are fixed and adapted modes. 
by which every process is conducted, 
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which are wonderful yet simple, and 
which operate without violence or ine- 
quality. We may infer, from the decla- 
rations of the Gospel, and by analogy, 
that similar is the government of God in 
the spiritual affairs of man. To suppose 
that the general influence of the Holy 
Spirit leaves the conversion of men to 
ordinary or unsupernatural means, which 
it certainly does, and yet that it is fre- 
quently anomalous in the case of indi- 
viduals, charges an inconsistency on God 
of which his perfections are incapable. 
How often, says incarnate Divinity, would 
I have gathered ye together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens, but ye would 
not! Thus declaring that there is a con- 
stant constraining influence on the human 
heart, or an established and ordinary 
operation of the Holy Ghost, which man- 
kind are tuo prone to disregard and resist. 

Of those fervid effects which are the 
immediate results of a conversion, or a 
resolution to turn the heart to God, they 
result from the new and exalted views 
which religion presents, from the danger 
and corruption which the redeemed soul 
escapes, and from the delight which the 
new contemplation so naturally inspires. 
They are the operations of the mind on 
that which the ordinary influence of the 
spirit is ever waiting to effect. But it is 
not to be supposed that when the human 
excitement is abated, or the delightful 
fervour subsides, that that influence is 
withdrawn. For we do not find that 
when Jesus breathed on his disciples and 
said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” that 
any such result was produced as some 
imagine to be the invariable concomitant 
in modern times. Regeneration, by the 
very term, is a progressive work, the 
commencement of which is induced by 
some natural emotion of the conscience, 


in which the Divine influence is allowed ° 


to act: but regeneration is not com- 
pleted in its commencement; it is a con- 
stant work, requiring watchfulness and 
prayer; while the increasing power of 
God in the heart is shown in a rejection 
of evil and a cultivatiou of goodness. 

We shall enter into the merits of the 
above work at another opportunity. It is 
a book containing much sensible remark, 
and tending to correct many erroneous 
suppositions which result from an enthn- 
siasm not sanctioned or naturally cdn- 
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nected with revealed religion, though we 
cannot subscribe to all the sentiments it 
contains. 





POETRY. 


Tue Tempest. 
By Sir Humphry Davy. 
Tue Tempest has darken’d the face of the 
skies, 
The winds whistle wildly across the waste 
lain, 
The Fiends of the whirlwind terrific arise, 
And mingle the clouds with the white- 
foaming main. 
All dark is the night, and all gloomy the 
shore, 
Save when the red lightnings the ether 
divide, 
Then follows the thunder with loud-sounding 
roar, ; 
And echoes in concert the billowy tide. 
But though now all is murky and shaded with 
gloom, 
Hore, the soother, soft whispers the tem- 
pests shall cease ; 
Then Nature again in her beauty shall bloom, 
And enamour’d embrace the fair sweet- 
smiling Peace ; 
For the bright-blushing morning, all rosy 
with light, 
Shall convey on her wings the Creator of 





day ; 
He sha!! drive all the tempests and terrors of 
night, 
And Nature enliven’d, again shall be gay. 
Then the warblers of Spring shall attune the 
soft lay, 
And again the bright flow’ret shall blush 
in the dale ; 
On the breast of the Ocean the zephyr shall 


play, 
And the sunbeam shall sleep on the hill 
and the dale. 
If the tempests of nature so soon sink to rest— 
If her once-faded beauties so soon glow 
ain, 
Shall Man be for ever by tempests oppress’d, 
By the tempests of passion, of sorrow, and 
pain? 
Ah, no! for his passions and sorrow shall 
cease 
When the troublesome fever of life shall 
be o’er ; 


In the night of the grave he shall slumber in 


peace, 
And passion and sorrow shall vex him no 
more. 





On ee 
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And shall not this night and its long dismal 


gloom, 
Like the night of the tempest, again pass 
away ? 
Yes! the dust of the earth in bright beauty 
shall bloom, 
And rise to the morning of heavenly day ! 





To tHe Ineipev. 
(Selected.) 
Txov who scornest truths divine, 
Say what joy, what hope is thine? 
Is thy soul from sorrow free ? 
Is this world enough for thee ? 
No; for care corrodes thy heart. 
Art thou willing to depart? 
No; thy nature bids thee shrink 
From the void abyss’s brink. 
Thou mayst laugh ia bread sunshine ; 
Scoff, when sparkles the red wine ; 
Thou must tremble, when deep night 
Shuts the pageants from thy sight. 
Morning comes, and thou blasphemest ; 
Yet another day thou deemest 
Thine ; but soun its light will wane; 
Then thy warning comes again. 
There ’s a morrow with no night— 
Broad and blazing, endless light. 
Should its dawn thy dreams o’ertake, 
Better didst thou never wake ! 
( American. ) J. 1. 


REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Odbservations, and Intelligence. 








OPENING OF KING’S COLLEGE. 


THE public opening of this college took 
place on Saturday in the chapel of the 
college, and was attended by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, Lord Henley, Lord Bexley, Sir 
Henry Helford, Mr. Tooke, several cler- 
gymen of high reputation, and a nume- 
rous assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. 
At half-past 1 o’clock the noble person- 
ages we have named entered the chapel. 
Divine service was then performed in a 
most impressive manner, with the assist- 
ance of the king’s scholars, whu were in 
attendance under the direction of Mr. 
Harris. 

The Bishop of London preached a 
sermon, in which he insisted upon the 
advantages and necessity of combining 
religious instruction with general educa- 
tion. This combination he spoke of as 





the chief characteristic of the institution, 
—as the principle upon which its useful- 
ness depended,—and without which nei- 
ther those persons who were to be in- 
trusted with the care of the pupils could 
venture to discharge their important du- 
ties, nor the public be secure that the 
object for which it was established could 
be attained. 

After the service was concluded the 
Rey. W. Otter, the principal, read an 
address, the subject of which was pre- 
cisely similar to the Bishop’s sermon, 





COMPREHENSIVENESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


In the great and universal concern of 
religion, both sexes and all ranks are 
equally interested. The truly catholic 
spirit of Christianity accommodates itself, 
with an astonishing condescension, to the 
circumstances of the whole human race, 
It rejects none on account of their pecu- 
niary wants, their personal infirmities, or 
their intellectual deficiencies, No supe- 
riority of parts is the least recommend- 
ation, nor is any depression of fortune the 
smallest objection. None are too wise to 
be excused from performing the duties of 
religion, nor are any too poor to be ex- 
cluded from the consolations of its pro- 
mises.— Hannah More. 


THE LOBSTER. 


A lobster has a difliculty in its constitu- 
tion so great, that one could hardly con- 
jecture beforehand, how nature would 
dispose of it. In most animals, the skin 
grows with their growth. If, instead of 
a soft skin, there be a shell, still it ad- 
mits of a gradual enlargement. If the 
shell, as in the tortoise, consists of several 
pieces, the accession of substance is made 
at the sutures. Bivalve shells grow bigger 
by receiving an accretion at the edge: 
it is the same with spiral shells at their 
mouth. The simplicity of their form ad- 
mits of this. But the lobster’s shell being 
applied to the limbs of the body, as well 
as to the body itself, allows not of ¢ither 
of the modes of growth which are observ- 
able in other shells. Its hardness resists 
expansion: and its complexity renders 
it incapable of increasing its size by ad- 
dition of substance to its edge. How, 
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then, was the growth of the lobster to be 
provided for? Was room to be made 
in the old shell, or was it to be succes- 
sively fitted with new ones? If a change 
of shell became neccessary, how was the 
lobster to extricate himself from his pre- 
sent confinement? How was he to uncase 
his buckler, or draw his legs out of his 
boots? The process, which fishermen 
have observed to take place, is as follows. 
At certain seasons, the shell of the lobster 
grows soft; the animal swells its body ; 
the seams open, and the claws burst at 
the joints. When the shell is thus be- 
come loose upon the body, the animal 
makes a second effort, and by a tremulous, 
spasmodic motion, easts it off. In this state, 
the liberated but defenceless fish, retires 
into the holes in the rock. The released 
body now suddenly pushes its growth. 
In about eight-and-forty hours, a fresh 
concretion of humour upon the surface, 
i, e,a new shell, is formed, adapted in 
every part to the increased dimensions of 
the animal. This wonderful mutation is 
repeated every year.— Paley. 





HOW HE MUST LIVE THAT WOULD 
LIVE WELL. 


WHoeEveEr neglects his duty to God, to 
his neighbour, or to himself, halts in 
something that should make life com- 
mendable; for ourselves we need order, 
for our neighbour charity, and for our 
God reverence and humility; and these 
are so linked one to another, that he who 
lives orderly cannot but be acceptable 
both to God and the world. Did every 
maa preserve a life of order, what har- 
mony would exist in kingdoms, in cities, 
in families!—Owen Felltham. 





CURIOUS ORIGIN.—CORINTHIAN 
ORDER OF ARCHITECTURE. 


A youne lady of Corinth fell ill, and 
died. After the interment, her nurse col- 
lected together sundry ornaments with 
which she used to be pleased ; and, putting 
them into a basket, she placed it near her 
tomb, Lest they should be injured by 
the weather, she covered the basket with 
atile, It happened that the basket was 

on a root of acanthus, which in the 
spring shot forth its leaves, and these 
turning up the sides of the basket, na- 





THE ANTI-INFIDEL, 


turally formed a kind of volute, in the 
turn given by the tile to the leaves. 
Fortunately, Callimachus, a very inge- 
nious sculptor, passing that way, was 
struck with the beauty, elegance, and 
novelty of the basket surrounded by the 
leaves of the acanthus; and according to 
this idea uf example, he afterwards made 
columns for the Corinthians, ordaining the 
proportions such as constitute the Corin- 
thian order. 





AFFLICTION NECESSARY. 


IT is not an easy matter to be drawn 
from, nor to be beaten from the love of 
this world, and this is what God mainly 
requires of his children, that they be not 
in love with the world, nor the things of 
it; for that is contrary to the love of God, 
and so far as that is entertained, this is 
wanting. And if in the midst of afftic- 
tions they are sometimes subject to this 
disease, how would it grow upon them 
with ease and prosperity. When they 
are beaten from one worldly folly or de- 
light, they are ready, through nature’s 
corruption, to lay hold upon some 
other ; being thrust out from it at one 
door, to enter at some other; and as 
children unwilling to be weaned, if one 
breast be embittered, they seek to the 
other; and therefore there must be some- 
what to drive them from that too. Thus 
it is clear, there is need, yea, great need of 
afflictions, yea, of many afflictions, that 
the saints be “chastened by the Lord, 
that they may not be condemned with 
the world.”— Leighton. 


RELIGION, 


Religion, in its most general view, is 
such a sense of God in the soul, and 
such a conviction of our obligations to 
him, and of our dependance upon him, 
as shall engage us to make it our great 
care, to conduct ourselves in a manner 
which we have reason to believe will be 
pleasing to him.— Doddridge. 
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